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DOCH 5 CDPOPD CDOP OD OWA DO DOPOCDOS OSV NOO 
#*SOME PETERSBURG ORIGINS 
By Hilda M. Allen, Town Historian 


Sy LTHOUGH surrounded by the scenes of well-known in- 
cidents, Petersburg itself has been rather like the quiet 





place at the center of a storm during most of its years. 

Twenty-odd miles to the west, over the Grafton Mountains, 
is the Hudson River joined nearby by the Mohawk River from 
the west and the Hoosick River from the east. Here the cities of 
Troy, Albany, and Schenectady as well as the lesser but historic- 
ally important towns of Cohoes and Waterford had their begin- 
nings under the early Dutch. Only a few miles farther to the north 
is the scene of the famous batrle of Saratoga. 

Fifteen miles north of Petersburg is the site of the battle of 
Bennington and the edge of the country of the Green Mountain 
Boys. To the east, across Williamstown Mountain, is the Massa- 
chusetts town which has given the mountain its name. The Ta- 
conic Trail which now makes travel between Petersburg and Wil- 
liamstown a matter of only a few minutes and was until recent 
years a difficult route and a real barrier. 

Yet in a rather personal sense the se scenes include few Pe- 
tersburg people as actors in the events that made them famous. The 
**Yankees’’ who settled the area were still in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut at the time of the Revolution. The Dutch who had 
spread out from the Hudson along the Hoosick River Valley had 
barely touched Petersburg at its northern border. There the Little 
Hoodsic River, running north to south between the eastern and 
western mountains, joins the “Big Hoosick’. It was at this point, 
on June 15, 1754, that the Brimmer family were attacked by In- 
dians, thus furnishing the town with its one recorded pre-revolu- 
tionary drama. (1). The Valley of the Little Hoosick remained vir- 
tually unpopulated by white men until wel lafter the independ- 
ence of the United States had been established. Then the pioneers 
came for the most part down the river valley and into the hills 
from the south. 














Petersburg’s family ties, then, are closest with the towns to the 
south and immediately west; and it was once a part of them. 
When after the Revolution, the counties of New York State were 
required by law to be divided into townships, the first great wave of 
settlers from the region of Westerly, Rhode Island, and Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut was beginning to arrive. The southeastern quart- 
et of Rensselaer county was set off and named Stephentown, pre- 
sumably in honor of Stephen Van Rensselaer, Patroon of the “East 
Manor.” 


Thus at the time of the 1790 census all of Petersburg as well 
as parts of the present towns of Grafton and Berlin were with- 
in the township of Stephentown. In 1791 the northern half of this 
rapidly growing area was set off as Petersburg. The original ‘‘Book 
I“ of the town, containing the minutes of the first and succeeding 
town meetings, is still legible and in good condition. 

Later, in 1806 and 1807, further divisions were made, setting 
off from Petersburg sections which went into the formation of the 
towns of Berlin and Grafton. These final divisions left Petersburg 
as itis today bounded by Hoosick on the north, Berlin on the 
south, Grafton on the west, and on the east Pownal, Vermontand 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. It is interesting to note in this con- 
that a family may have remained on the same land frcm 1790un- 
til 1810 and yet be found listed in a different town in each federal 
census of the three taken during those years. 

During theearly years of the nineteenth century Petersburg 
continued to grow rapidly, and in spite of having its population 
arbitrarily reduced by the setting off of new townships, was by 
1820 twice its present size. An abundance of water power and tim- 
ber were its chief natural assets, and its importance as a business 
center waned rapidly with the advance of transportation and in- 
dustrialization which made the small family-owned “mill” a thing 
of the past. 

A second factor of the growth and decline of the region was 
undoubtedly, the conditions of land tenure imposed by the Pa- 
troon system. (2), The early settlers attracted by the broadsides 
widely circulated throughout New England, were in ma ny cases 
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disappointed to find the land neither so well cleared nor so easily 
bought as they had been led to believe. So Petersburg became in 
this manner one of the waystations along the great road west. 


Many others however remained, until today a genealogist, 
scanning the names ot past town officers and those inscribed on the 
tombstones might easily think he had picked up a volume from 
Arnold by mistake. This is not unique, in that it occurs at points 
scattered across New York State, although, one suspects, in in- 
creasingly diluted form as other migrating streams cc nverged with 
the one from Stonington and Westerly. Perhaps more unusual is 
that the names of the town officers of today, and the inscriptions 
now being added to tombstones match those of the early comers 
of nearly two hundred years ago. 


CQOP® 
REFERENCES 
1. Accounts of the general history of Petersburg, 
including the Brimmer incident, may be found in the 
following: 

Landmarks of Rensselaer County, N. Y., by 
George Baker Anderson, Pub. by D. Mason and Co., 
Syracuse, 1897. 

History of Rensselaer County, New York, by 
Nathaniel Bartlett Sylvester, Fub. by Everts & Peck, 
Philadelphia, 1880. 

Gazetteer of the State of New York, by J. H. 
French, Pub. by R. Pearsall Smith, Syracuse, 1860. 

The Hoosick Valley, by Grace Greylock Niles, 
Pub. by G. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1912. 

2. Tin Horns and Calico, by Henry Christman, 
Pub. by Henry Holt and Co., 1945. 
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RENSSELAER COUNTY 


The setting of the towns and early settlers 


BERLIN, was formed from Petersburg, Schodack, & Stephen- 
town, March 21, 1806. A portion of Sand Lake was taken off in 
1812. It lies near the center of the eastern border of the county. 
Godfrey Brimmer located near N. Berlin in 1805. The Seventh 
Day Baptist Church at N. Berlin was organized in December 1780. 
The first preacher was William Coon. Daniel Hull kept the first 
tavern before the Revolution, and Hezekiah Hull scon after the 
war. Caleb Bentley built the first grist mill, and Amos Sweet the 
first saw-mill. Other early settlers were: Peter Simmons and Jacob 
O. Cropsey, who came in 1769, Joseph and James Green, in 1775 
Dr. John Forbes was the first physician. 

BRUNSWICK, was formed from Troy, March 20, 1807. A 
part of the town was reannexed to Troy, April 15, 1814. Ic lies 
north-west of the center of the county. This town suffered much 
by the armies of Burgoyne in 1777, and many Tory families after 
Saratoga went to Canada. The first to settle in 1760 were a com- 
pany of Germans n a med Hardwick, Braunschweiger, Springer, 
Borck, Hayner, Outhout, Van Arnam, Hogg, Fisher, Benn, Fret, 
Quackenboss, Muller, Clum. 

EAST GREENBUSH, was formed from Greanbush as Clin- 
ton, February 23, 1855, and its name changed April 14, 1858. Ie 
lies on the bank of the Hudson, south-west of the center of the 
county. A settlement began in 1630, with such fa milies as: Van 
Burren, Van Hegen, Staats, Bris, Vanderburgh, Witbeck, Cuyler, 
Van Wesipe. In the war of 1812, military barracks were erected 
on the hills at the village of Greets bush. The location was known 
as Mount Madison Barracks, and had a hospital for 100 patients 
and cantonements for 4000 troops. 

GRAFTON, was formed from Troy and Petersburg March 20 
1807. It lies north of the center of the county. The first settlement 
was from tenants under Van Ransselaer, and their rent fee to the 
patroon was 10 bushels of wheat per 100 acres. 
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GREENBUSH, was formed from Rensselaerwyck, April 10, 
1792. A part of Sand Lake was set off in 1812, and Clinton and 
North Greenbush in 1855, leaving only the bounds of the village 
by the act of April 9, 1852. The earliest settlement was previous 
to 1631. The original Dutch name of Greenbush was Greene Bosch 
and the Indians called the region Pe-tu-qua-poen and sometime it 
appears as Tus-cum-ca-tick. Hendrick Albertsen ran a ferry at the 
mouth of Beaver Creek as early as 642. Some of the other early 
settlers were: Gerrit Teunissen de Reus, Cornelius Maessen Van 
Buren, Evert Pels Van Steltyn. After the Indian massacre at Esopus 
the country around Beverwick, Bever Creek, was thrown into an 
alarm and the settlers souy ht refuge in Fort Crailo and a night 
watch was organized. It was made up of: Chief Officer Cornelius 
Van Ness, Cornelius Stephensen Mullen, Adam Dingermans, Ger- 
rit Vaan Ness, Jah. Juriaensen, Jan. Van Ness, Jacobus Jansen, Ty- 
man Hendricksen, Wm. Bout (Corp.) Jan. Outhout. Hendrick Van 
Ness, Headrick Mtessen Van Baren, Gerrit Teunissen, Hans Ja- 
cobsen, Hendrick, Williamsen, and Claes Claessen. 

HOOSICK, was formed as a district, March 24, 1772, and as 
town, March 7, 1788. Ic lies in the north-eastern corner of the 
county. The town was part of te Hoosick Patent, June 3, 1688 
and the Walloomsack Patent, June 15, 1739. Dutch families were 
the first settlers, They built a church at San Coick known as the 
Tyoshoke Church. The Hoosick Patent was granted to Maria Van 
Rensselaer, Hendrick Van Ness, Jacobus Van Cortlandt, and Ger- 
rit Finnise. It extended from the Schaghticoke to the Nachaquick- 
quack. The Walloomsac Patent was granted to Edward Collins, 
James De Lancy, Gerardus Stuyvesant, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Charles Williams, and Frederick Morris. It contained 12,000 acres 
on both sides of the Walloomsac River. Some of the earliest set- 
tlers were: Adam Vrooman, Henry Van Ness, Abraham Fort, 
Lewis and Peter Viele, John Van Buskirk, Walter Van Vethnen, 
George B. Nichols, Jacob Odekirk, Daniel Bradt, Reykert Borie. 


During the French and Indian war, the settlers had two persons 
killed, barns and cropsd destroyed. On August 16, 1777, the battle 
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of Benington was fought in this region. 


LANSINGBURG, was formed from Troy and Petersburg, on 
March 20, 1807. A part of Schaghticoke was annexed in 1819. A 
part of Troy and Brunswick was taken off in 1839. The town ex- 
tends along the Hudson. The village of Lansingburgh was first 
organized as Stone Arabia. In May, 1775, fifty of the settlers with 
Abraham J aco b Lansing, as proprietor, signed articles pledging 
to sustain the measures of the Continental and Provincial Con- 
gresses. Under the State government, on April 5, 1790, it was at 
that time included in the town of Rensselaerwyck, but in 1791, it 
was included in the town of Troy. In 1790, an act was passed 
whereby John Van Rensselaer, Charles Tilman, Elijah James, Aaron 
Ward, Stephen Goreham, Ezra Hickock, and Levinus Lansing, 
were appointed trustees. 

NASSAU, first known as Philipstown, after Philip Van Rens- 
selaer, was formed from Petersburg, Stephentown, and Schodack, 
March 31, 1806. It lies near che ceuter of the south border of the 
county. In this region was located On-ti-ke-ho-mawck, the Stock- 
bridge Indian village with Keoh-o-mawck as their chief. On May 
16, 1760, they conveyed to Hugh Wilson and Jos. Primmer tracts 
of land for settlement. Other early settlers were: Thomas Hicks, 
Henry Post, John McCagg, Daniel Litz, Titus Hemsted, Abram 
Holmes, James Marks, John M. Shcermerhon, Major A. Brush, 
Reuben Batema, Nathaniel Gillet, David Waterbury. 

NORTHGREENBUSH, was formed from Greenbush, Febru- 
ary 23, 1855. It lies along the Hudson west of the center of the 
county. The first to settle this region were tenants of Van Rensse- 
laer. Among some of the names we find: John Cranel, Lawrence 
Rysorf, Jutiah Sharp, Roinier Van Elstyne, Marte, David, Philip 
Defriest, Philip Wendell, Rutger Vanderburgh, John Fonda, Ed- 
ward Hogg, Cornelius Van Buren. 

PETERSBURG, was formed from Stephentown, March 18, 
1791. Boundery on Berlin changed January 4, 1793. Parts of Berlin 
and Lansingburg taken off in 1806, and from Nassau and Grafton 


in 1807. It lies on the east corner of the county. The Dutch as the 
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tenants of Van Rensselaer were the first settlers, later t here was 
quite a migration from the nearby New England States. Among 
the early names are found: William Prendergast, Jacob, Godfrey, 
and John Brimmer, J) ohn Spencer, Peter and Bachus, Johannes 
Ruyter, Henry Litcher, Hans Lautman, Barent Hogg, Jacob Best, 
Petrus Vosbug, Bastian Deel, Frans. Burn, Juriah Kreiger, Henry 
Young. 

PITTSTOWN, was erected by patent, July 23, 1761, and was 
formed as atown, March, 7 1788. Ic lies at the center of the north 
of the county. Dutch settlers came as early as 1650. Other settle- 
ments from New England were made: Stephen Hunt, Edmund and 
Benjamin Aiken, Luduvicus Viele, Christian Fisher, Michael Van- 
dercook, William Shepherd, Alexander Thompson, William Ham- 
mond. 

POESTENKILL, was formed from Sand Lake, March 2, 1848. 
It lies near the center of the county. 

* SAND LAKE, was formed from Greenbush and Berlin, June 
19, 1812. It lies south or the center of the county. In this region, 
at Reasselaer Village, now known as Glass House, was located an 
extensive glass works. One of the earliest in New York State. It 
was organized in 1805. Some of the early settlers were: Abram 
Frere, Nicholas Fellows, Andreas Brent, Frederick Shaver, Abram 
Bristol, Ephrahim Quinby, John Carmichael, Andreas Weatherwax 
Stepeen Miller, Joshuah Lockwood, William Carpenter. 

SCHAGHTICOKE, was formed as a district, March 24, 1771 
and as a town, March 7, 1788. Pittstown taken off March 7, 1788 
and part of Lansinburg in 1819. It lies on the Hudson in the north 
west corner of the county. In 1670, Governor Andros settled in 
this region the remnants of Pequoits and other eastern tribes of 
Indians. The land was given by the Mohawks to these tribes who 
went under the general name of Schaghticokes for them to act as 
a barrier against the Canadian tribes. The charter of 1686 gave the 
priviledge to the city of Albany to purchase 500 acres of land, 
but neglected to do so, instead, Hendrick Van Rensselear in 1698. 
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He, in turn, sold the right to the city in 1707, obtaining from the 
Indians a deed for six square miles, and in October 1709 the land 
was conveyed to the settler. This region suffered much from the 
revenge of the Indians. In 1746, a fort garrisoned by two com- 
panies of soldiers was built at Old Schaghticoke, as a buffer from 
the inroads of the Indians. During the Burgoyne campaign, the 
village was abandoned and was occupied by British and Hessian 
outposts. It was spared from being burned by the intervention of 
local Tories. Some of the early settlers were: Johan de Wandelaer, 
John Heermans Vicher, Corset Voeder, Daniel Kittlehuyn, Johan 
Knickerbacker, Louis Viele, Derick Van Veghten, Martin de La- 
mont, Wouter Quackenbosch, Peter Yates, David Scuyler, Wouter 
Groesbeck, Philip Livingston, Ignace Kip, Cornelius Vanderberg. 


SCHODACK, was formed March 17, 1795, when Rensselaer- 
wyck was divided. Parts of Berlin and Nassau were taken off in 
1806. It lies on the Hudson in the south-western corner of the co. 
This is the region first visited by Hudscn in 1€09, and where he 
was greeted by friendly Indians. Tenants of Van Rensselaer were 
the first settlers. Among them we find: Van Burens, Barhudt, Van 
Valkenburgh, Springsteen, Shermerhorn, Jane, Ketel, Poel, Miller 
Schevers, Lodwick, Huyck, Beekman, Mill, Molls, Salsberg, Wit- 
bebk, Nolton, 


STEPHENTOWN, was formed from Reasselaerwick, March 
29, 1784. Petersburg taken off in 1791, parts of Berlin and Nassau 
in 1806. Ic lies in the south-eastern corner of the county. The first 
settlers came chiefly from Rhode Island around 1766. We find such 
names as: Asa, William and Benjamin Douglas, Nathan Rose, El- 
nathan Sweer, Joseph Rogers, Joshuah Gardiner, Edward Carrr. 

TROY, was formed as a town being taken from Rensselaer- 
wyck March 18, 1791. Brunswick and parts of Lansinburg and 
of Grafton were taken off March 20, 1807, part of Greenbush in 
1836, part of Brunswick was reannexed in 1814. Village charters 
were granted in 1791 and later on February 16, 1798. Papers of 
incorporation were granted first on April 2, 1801, and again on 


April 9, 1805. The charter as a city was obtained on April 12,1816. 
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Later, on March 4, 1836, a part of Lansingburg was annexed. It is 
on the Hudson at the center of the west border of the county. In 
1720, Derick Vanderheyden received from Van Rensselaer a title to 
490 acres included now in city of Troy. For this Vanderheyden 
paid an annual rent of 4 bushels of wheat and four fat fowls. The 
section was first known as Ferry Hook, Vanderhyden’s Ferry, and 
Ashleys Ferry. Brandt Van Slechtenhorst, the director of the Co- 
lonie of Rensselaerwyck, in 1645 purchased for the Patroon tracts 
of land which are now part of the city of Troy. These were known 
then as Paanpaack and Panhoosick. The name Troy was adopted 
January 5, 1789. The Erie Canal gave to the city great importance 
as a commercial and shipping port on the Hudson. Jacob Vander- 
heyden owned the land on the upper part, and Matthias Vander- 
heyden the lower part. After the Revolutionary War the follow- 
ing settlers came: Stephen Ashley, Benjamin Covil, Samuel Gale, 
Ehrahim M organ, John Poardman, Benjamin Smith, Philip Heartt, 
Anthony Goodspeed, Mahlon Taylor, Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson 
Moses Vail, Lewis Richards, Ebenezer Jones, Howard Moulton, 
Amasa Pierce, Jeremiah Pierce, Townsend McCoun, Nathan and 
Stephen Warren, David Buel, Benjamin and John Gale, 

CLOT a 


DESCRIPTION of the MAP of VAN RENSSELAERWYCK 
and four HEADINGS from the 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
VAN RENSSELAER BOWIER MANUSCRIPTS 
New York State Library, Albany, 1908. 


The Rensselaerwyck map contained in the collection is called 
a manuscript or descriptive map because of the unusual amount 
of information it gives in the form of cartouches (It. cartocci), on 
parts of the map. The original is on parchment, some 22 by 70 
inches, and representing Rensselaerwyck along the Hudson from 
Barren Island, south of Coeymans, to the mouth of the Mohawk 
River. The date is variously given as 1630-32. It is commonly 
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ascribed to Gillis van Schendel. The inscriptions are as follows: 

Left shield. Anno 1630, on the 28th day of July, Killian van 
Renselaer caused to be purchased from the nations called the Ma- 
hikans their lands and the jurisdiction thereof, situated on the 
west side of the North River, south and north of Fort Orang, ac- 
cording to the sealed conveyance executed before the director of 
council of the Chartered West India Company by Cottomack and 
Nawanemit, Abantzene, Sagisquwa and Ranamaok, on the 8th of 
August, Anno 1630. Also from Nawanemit individually his lands 
called Semesseeck, situated on the east side of the river aforesaid, 
opposite Fort Orange, above as well as below, and from Paetanock 
the mill creek, northward to Negagonce. (This inscription differs 
from that in the certificate of August 13, 1630.) 

Left scroll. Opposite the Fort, on the south corner of de 
Laets Island, many birds are to be shot, such as geese, swans, 
wild ducks and cranes, and turkeys are found in the woods. Also 
deer and other game. Wolves are found there also, but not large, 
like dogs. 

Central scroll, under the van Rensselaer arms. On de Laets 
Island are many tall and straight trees suitable to make oars from. 
From the Maquaas (especially in the winter) plenty of venison 
can be obtained that is fat and fine; about 3, 4, or 5 of seawan 
fer a deer. They would be glad to exchange deer for milk or but- 
ter. The meat is fit for smoking or pickling. 

Right scroll. In the fourth kill (designated on the map as 
Bloemaerts Kill and apparently corresponding to the present Pa- 
troonds Creek) are pike and all sorts of fish. The sturgeon there 
is smaller than at the Manathans. One can be bought from the 
savages for a knife. 

Right Shield. Anno 1630, the 8th of April, Kiliaen van Ren- 
selaer caused further to be bought from Paep Sickene, Komptas, 
Noucoatambat and Sickonosen their lands called Sanckhagag, 


stretching two days journey inland, from Beeren Island to Smackx 
Island. 
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1. XXXI. The Company promises to finish the fort on island 
of the Manhattes, and to put it in a posture of defense without 
delay. And to have these Freedoms and Exemptions approved and 
confirmed by their High Mightinesses the Lords of the States Gen- 
eral. 

Note in manuscript: Passed June 7, 1629. 


2. Notice, Protest and Permission on behalf of the patroon 

of the colony of Rensselaerwyek. 

I, Nicolaes Coorn, commander of Rensselaers-Steyn, on be- 
half of the honorable Kiliaen van Rensselaer, hereditary com- 
mander of the colonies on this North River of New Netherland 
under the high jurisdiction of the High and Mighty Lords of the 
States General of the United Netherlands and of the Chartered 
West India Company, and as his vice commander in his stead, 
give you notice that you shall not presume to abuse the said river 
to the injury of the right acquired by the aforesaid gentleman in 
his capacity as patroon of the colony of Rensselaerwyck, the first 
and the oldest on this river..... 

3. Warning, Prohibition, and Permission concerning the 

Colony of Rensselaerwyck. 

The Patroon of the colony of Rensselaerwyck, foreseeing that 
his necessary, good and sincere intention in occupying and peo- 
pling Beeren Island (now named by him Rensselaer-steyn), either 


through misunderstanding or for selfish motives, will be miscon- 


strued and resented because he can no longer suffer that others 
eat the fruits of the table which he hasspread and provided... .. 


4. Redress of the abuses and faults of the colony 
of Rensselaerwyck. 

Though the patroon of the colony of Renselaerswyck, in 
founding said colony, has had an eye to the enjoyment of the pro- 
ducts of the country and of his labor and to his profits and invest- 
ments, he has nevertheless also had in especial view, by means of 
settling the country and the practice of godliness and to have the 
Christian Reformed Religion proclaimed there. ..... 
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BOCDWOADCDOPDCPOP DWI CDOF DCDOP DST WLNGO 
THE URIAH BENTLEY FAMILY 

By Lucy Darrow Peake, Busti Town Historian, Lakewood, N. Y. 

RIAH BENTLEY of Rensselaer County, came to Chau- 

, Pi tauqua County in May, 1810 and settled on lot 9, town- 


DAY ship 2, range 12, now in the north part of the town of 





Busti. He cleared a piece of land, which he planted with potatoes 
and built a log cabin after the pioneer pattern and in November 
returned to Rensselaer Countv for his family. He reached Mayville 
by horse team but there being no road down to the west side of 
Chautauqua lake, he shipped his family and goods down the lake 
eighteen miles, in a dugout canoe, reaching his destination at mid- 
night. The first winter was a hard one, but by means of venison and 
fish supplied by friendly Indians, the family managed to live dur- 
ing that winter. 

Uriah Bentley was the son of Caleb Bentley of Berlin, Rens- 
selaer County, N. Y. Caleb Bentley was born in Stonington, Conn. 
1742, and died in 1827. He served in both the American Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812. Uriah was born in 1779, and died in 
1860. In 1800 he married Nancy Sweet, born in 1779 and died in 
1844. They reared a family of ten children. Uriah Bentley was a 
cooper and blacksmith. Most of the pork barrels and tubs for the 
m ikiong of maple sugar within the neighborhood farms. were made 
by him. 

These are the children of Uriah and Nancy Bentley: 

1, Nancy, 2. Polly, 3. Uriah S., 4. Sibyl E., 5. Hiram, 
6. Simeon G., 7. Alexander, 8. Gustavus A., 9. Ulrica, 
and 10. Minerva. 

1. Nancy Bentley married Nicholas Frank. After his death 

she married Dan Higley. 
. Polly Bentley married Charles W. Sammis. 
. Uriah S. married Almira Daniels. 
. Sibyl E. Bently married Isaac Noble. 


wth Ww N 


. Hiram Bentley remained single. 
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6. Simeon G. Bentley married Alice, daughter of 
Gideon Gifford. 

7. Alexander Bentley married Levantia Norton. 
They had four sons: Sardius, Gustavus A. 
Charles M., and Uriah. 

Gustavus A., married Sarah Williams. There was a son, 
Gustavus E, 2nd. He married Lesbia Andrews. 

There were two children: Ruth and Gustavus A. 3rd. 

Ruth Bentley married Robert Price now of Worcester, Mass. 
They have thtee daugh:ers: Katharine, Susanna & Rebecca. 

Gustavus Bentley 3rd married Margaret Kincaid of Pittsburg 
Pa. They have two children: Gustavus 4th and Anna 
Margaret. They live in Jamestown. 

Gustavus Bentley 2nd was Principal of the Washington High 
School in Jamestown for 25 years. Lesbia, his w ife, was 
librarian. After her death in 1929, Mr. Bentley married 
Ruth Young of Rochester, N. Y. 

8. Gustavus A. Bentley, 1817-1890, married Cornelia, 
daughter of John Sceward, Sr., of Panama. There were 
three children: Marian who died at 17 years, Frances C. 
wife of John F. Briggs, and a son Fred A. 

9. Ulrica C. Bentley married Theron Palmeter. 

10. Minerva Bentley, married Alfred W. Steward. 

In 1837, Uriah Bentley built the brick mansion on his home- 
stead: It was six years in building and is still a beautiful old place. 
The bricks for construction were hauled from Levant by ox cart. 
All outside walls are three feet thick and the window sills are of 
solid stone. The original kitchen basement is still intact with the 
original tile floor, fireplace and bake oven. The crane and andirons 
ate there, and beside the fireplace stand the spinning wheel and 
craddle of colonial style used by Mrs. Uriah Bentley. 

Uriah’s son, Gustavus A. followed farming on the homestead. 
His son Fred A. was born 1846, and died 1904. Fred A. first mar- 


ried Clara Ball who died shortly after their marriage. He then 
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married Mary E. Blanchard, 1863-1954, daughter of Flint Blanch- 
ard of Ellicott Township. In 1886 Fred Bentley became Vice Pres- | 
ident of the Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown. He served 
as Supervisor of the town of Busti 1883-85, and again in 1901.On 
the incorporation of the village of Lakewood in 1893 he was 
elected the first president and continued in that office continuously 
except one year 1900-1901, until his death August 25, 1904. 
Their children are two daughters: Jane and Marion. 
Jane Bentley married Salem Bemus, son of Dr. William M. 
Bemus of Jamestown. They had four children: 1. Evelyn, 2. Bent- 
ley, 3. Allen B. 4. Frederick who died at five years. 
1. Evelyn and 2. Bentley did not marry. 
3. Allen B. Bemus married Barbara Hudson of Ashville, 
They have two children: Pamela Jane and Thomas. They 
live in Arizona. 

Jane Bentley Bemus died July 8, 1952. 


Marion Bentley married William A. Broadhead, founder of 
the Broadhead dynasty of Jamestown. Their six children 
are: 1. Mary Sutherland, 2. Margaret Allen, 3. Lucy Jane, 
4. Elizabeth, 5. Almet N. and Ann Elizabeth. 

1. Mary Sutherland Broadhead married Captain James W. 

Kennedy. Their daughter Anne married Lt. Kenneth Murray. 

They have two children William and Elizabeth Bentley. 

2. Margaret Allen Broadhead married Richmond B. Schreve. 

They have three children: Richmond B. Jr., Thomas A. and 

William R. 

3. Lucy Jane Broadhead is single- 

4. Elizabeth Bentley Broadhead died at four months. 

5. Almet N. Broadhead married Marjorie Senerbrun. They 

have two children: Ailicon C. and William A. 2nd. 

6. Ann Elizabeth Broadhead married Frank O. Johnson, Jr- 

They have three children: Craig Bentley, Debora Ann, and 

Christin Elizabeth. 


Mr. Selden Bemus and daughter Evelyn continue to live 
in the old Bentley mansion. 
14 
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FROM LOG CABIN 


TO A MANSION 
THE STORY OF A PIONEERING FAMILY 





Uriah Bentley’s log cabin built in 1810, 
to house his family of wife and eight children 


Was torn down some time after 1925 
Came from Rensselaer County 
west to Chautauqua County 
15 
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Hallway, staircase, and clock in Bentley mansion 
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Neo-Colonia] style china closet in Bentley mansion 





The Bentley red brick mansion 











OO TVWORD POP OPO OG WAI CIOS OL IOS OG WHLNOO 
THE SHAKER INFLUENCE IN NEW YORK 
Robert F. W. Meader, Director 
The Shaker Museum, Old Chatham, New York. 
CLOP® 
OST PEOPLE know that the United Society of Believers 
Nin Christ’s Second Appearing, commonly called Shakers, 
were a communal, celebate, religious sect which flourish- 





ed primarily in the 19th century. What is not sowel1l known is 
that they still exist, though in vastly diminished numbers, and they 
had a socio-economic influence both in New York and in the na- 
tion far out of proportion to their actual numbers. Around 1850, 
when they were at the height of their prosperity, they numbered 
some 6000 men, women and children (these last adopted and fos- 
ter children, or the offspring of converts who separated upon be- 
coming Shakers), and who lived in nineteen major communities 
scattered in seven states, New York had three villages alone. The 
“mother house’ of the Order was at what is now New Lebanon, 
New York, by them called Mt. Lebanon. Today there are but 
twenty-six sisters and one brother living’in two communities, one 
in New Hampshire and the other in Maine. Since the dissolution 
of Mt. Lebanon the primacy has now shifted to New Hampshire. 

The three New York communities were Mt. Lebanon (includ- 
ing the Canaan groups), Columbia County; Watervliet, Albany 
County; and Groveland, Livingston County. It was at Watesviliet 
that the Order in America was started in 1776 when the foundress, 
Mother Ann Lee, and her seven disciples came up from New York 
City where they had landed in 1774, and where they had been 
gathering strength and resources for two years. There at Water- 
vliet the battle with the elements and the wilderness continued 
until 1787, when the newly created-village was given definite 
shape and a church organization--was ‘“‘gathered,"’ as the Shakers 
called it. That same year saw Mc. Lebanon established on a hill 
adjoining New Lebanon on the Massachusetts border; eventually 
it would be the largest and most powerful of the Shaker settlement, 
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consisting of eight “families’’ or semi-autonomous groups withia 
the community,.and numbering some 600 souls. Its final dissolu- 
tion was in 1947. Watervliet had been dissolved in 1938 and its 
remaining members moved to Mt. Lebanon, Caanan; consisting of 
two families that were offshoots of nearby Mt. Lebanon, was ful- 
ly organized by. 1821; the Lower Family was closed out in 1884; 
the Upper, in 1897.. Groveland, which had been organized first at 
Sodus Bay in 1826, was finally sold in 1895. So much for statis- 
tics. But the influence of these 1200 New York Shakers (the esti- 
mated pepulation in 1850) had au effect upon the life of the Em- 
pire State far out of proportion to their actual numbers. 

From the beginning the motto of Mother Ann, “Hands to 
work and hearts to God," and her philosophy of social usefulness 
and religious sincerity, produced astonishing results both in the 
Shaker communities which were, of course, her first concern, and 
in what she called ‘tthe world’’. All things were done as in the 
physical sight of God; the Almighty would, and thus His follow- 
ers should be dissatisfied of anything short of perfection. And the 
public soon learned that Shaker products were at least as good as 
those “‘the world’’ could make, and were very usually better. The 
Shakers had no peers in mechanical ingenuity and general indus- 
triousness; they were constantly striving to improve their flocks, 
herds, gardens and orchards, end to make more efficient and pro- 
ductive their manifold manufacturing processes. 

The State and the nation have both benefitted enormously 
from Shaker example. These people pioneered in:ma ny different 
directions. For instance, from the very beginning and long before 
the suffragettes, Mother Ann had insisted on full equality for wo- 
men, and thus all the offices of the church were equally divided 
between the sexes. They began the broom industry, and invented 
the flattened form we know today--it was much more efficient than 
the old round broom! In a day when personal and public health 
and sanitation were in a dubious state, they insisted on a cleanli- 
ness in all things that bordered on the fanatical. Considering the 
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phenominal ages to which the majority of the Shakers lived both 
then and now, the policy was eminently successful. 

The commercial seed business began at Watervliet about 1790; 
a few years later the seeds were bein g put up in printed packets 
and peddled on increasingly long routes, eventually (for the Ken- 
tucky communities) extending as far as Texas. All the Shaker vil- 
lages had great seed gardens. That this was no small enterprise 
can be seen in the fact that during the first twenty-five years of 
their existence the Brethren sold 37, 242 pounds of seeds of well 
over twenty different varieties with a total market value of $33,901. 
By 1812 or even before, the important western seed route through 
eastern and northern New York was inaugurated. 


The Shaker economy was al ways basically agricultural, and 
the early industries at first existed only to cater to the needs of 
their own pioneer com nunity. Bit the excellence of their pro- 
ducts soon created a demand for them in the world outside, and 
this, plus the Shaker passion for being useful (and of necessity 
economical), led to the establishment not only of the seed, dried 
corn and dried apple industries, but also to the medical herb busi- 
ness. This, the oldest of the kind in the country, began in 1800, 
although the widespread commercial preparation of herbs, roots 
and vegetable extracts did not begin until twenty years later, 
when the botanical medical practice which they had begun in A- 
merica created a demand for these herbs and extracts. This drug 
business continued, though in much diminished form, until 1936, 
when the longest-lived and most popular of their products, the 
famous Norwood’s Tincture of Veratrum Viride, ceased to be made. 

The broom business, too, was a natural outgrowth of Shaker 
domestic economy, which drew its strength from Mother Ann's 
dictum that “there is no dirt in heaven!’ Again, the excellence of 
the Shaker-made brushes and brooms recommended them to “the 
world’’ and soon they were being manufactured in ever-increasing 
quantities. The Shaker broom industry, both the raising of the 
broom corn (not a maize, by the way, but a variety of sorghum) 
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and the making of brooms, began at Watervliet in 1798, but ra- 
pidly spread to all communities. Within ten years the brethren 
had invented the flat broom, almost the only kind known today, 
together with the machinery to make it. This machinery is still 
used, and the older types were either Shaker made or built from 
Shaker designs. 


The chair business, to people of today one of the most wide- 
ly known of Shaker enterprises, originated probably at Mt. Leba- 
non around 1789, although it did not reach near-wholesale pro- 
portions until 1852. The chairs were attenuated yet sturdy varia- 
tions of the common Colonial slat-back type, with refinements pe- 
culiar Shaker. These were a finial, in general acorn-shaped, at the 


top of the back posts, and very often a ball-and-socket foot on the 
back legs, both to save the floor from marring and the occupant 


from skidding. The Shakers, too, were among the first to attach 
rockers to the legs of the chairs. 

Eventually a catalog was issued by the enterprising Elder 
Robert M. Wagan of thirty-six numbered models, which were for 
the most part shipped, after about 1868, to dealers in the nearer 
cities, and even as far away as Chicago and Racine. In later years, 
to discourage the many cheap imitations which had begun to ap- 
pear, the Shakers patented a gold-leaf decalcomania trade mark 
which was applied to the chair and varnished over. These pieces 
of furniture from very early times had seats made of woven tapes. 
Indeed, their chair industry was the oldest continuous business at 
Mt. Lebanon. 

The sisters were not idle all this while, either, for they had 
their Own enterprise to add income to the community. They can- 
ned and “put up countless hundreds of jars of fruits and vege- 
tables, jellies and conserves, and barrels of tomato catsup and apple 
sauce. Indeed, the remnants of this industry (in which the Shak- 
ers werealso pioneers) are still pursued at Canterbury, New Hamp- 


shire, and Sabbathday Lake, Maine, in very limited proportions. 


Continued on page 31. 
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Petersburg, Dr. Moses House. 


For this and succeeding sketches see story on page one. 

The three following sketches were drawn especially for Yesteryears 
By E. Adriel. of Petersburg, N. Y. 

This house was built for ‘‘old’’ Dr. Moses in about 1825. The 
decorative and the rather ornate wood work has recently been re- 
stored by use of the hand tools used originally in its building. The 
architecturally similar office building which stood nearby is no 
longer there. 
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Petersburg, The Baptist Church 


Erected in 1828, the exterior appearance of this church building 


has remained virtually the same. Sketch by E. Adriel 
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Petersburg, The Methodist Meeting House. 
This is the church as it looked until it was extensively rennovated 
to conform with the architectural fashions of the 1890's. Erected 


in 1820, it is the oldest permanent church building in Petersburg, 


althoug' its present appearance conceals its age. Sketch from an 


old photograph by E. Adriel. 

















tAMSTELREDAM, 
~ Gedruckt by Theunis Jacobfz. Anno 1631. 








Headings from the original documentary illustrations 
Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts 
New York State Library, Albany, 1908. 
For translation see story on page 11. 
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Shaker Museum, Old Chatham, N. Y. 
Corner of Medicine Department, showing bench borrowed from 
the Mt. Lebanon Shakers by Gail Borden to develop 
his evaporated milk. All photographs by C. E. Simmons 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
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The Shaker laundry showing the drainage benches, 


clothes press, and washing machine. 
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Another corner of the Medicine Department, 


showing the bottling benches. 
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The broom making shop 


The woodworking and chair shop 
Photographs by Lees Studio, Chatham, N. Y. 
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In this article it not the intention to list all the Shaker oc- 
cupations carried on in the State, but rather to concentrate on the 
major ones which made a lasting impress on the public economy. 

One such occupation was Shaker education. As has been stat- 
ed, the United Society was a religio- agricultural commune, and 
their education concentrated on the domestic arts for girls (both 
the orphans wh om they adopted, and the world’s children put 
with them), and on agricultural and mechanical ski 11s for boys. 
The three R's were not, of course, neglected, and music, as anin- 
tegral and vital part of their worship, was stressed from the be- 
ginning. Since the believers were strict utilitarians, they had no- 
thing to do with “‘superfluities,’’ and any studies not quite definit- 
ly geared to producing a good, useful and versatile Shaker, were 
shunned. It was not their aim to produce scholars. Some they did 
have, but these had come in as adults by profession of faith, and 


wete not ‘*home-grown"™ products of their own educational system. 


Nevertheless, so excellent and so thorough was their instruc- 
tion in the fieldsthey had elected for themselves that the State 
Board of Education always gave them high rating; indeed, the 
Shaker schools often exceeded in excellence the public schools of 
the time. The Lancastrian system was frequently employed, where- 
by the older students taught the younger. A very prominent fea- 
ture of the Shaker schools was the rigid avoidance of physical pun- 
ishment. When punishment was needed, it took the form of ex- 
tra duty or of deprivation of enjoyments or priviledges; the in- 
corrigible, of whom a few inevitably cropped up, were sent away. 

The believers were unusually gifted as inventors and design- 
ing machinists--primarily for their own convenience, but also for 
the world’s people who frequently a p plied to them for help in 
solving mechanical problems. The Shakers, both men and women 
seemed to have a quintessence of traditional Y ankee ingenuity. 
They seldom patented anything, as that smacked to them of mo- 
nopoly, a practice which they felt to be at variance with the Gold- 
en Rule. Bat the list of inventions attributed to them is impressive. 
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The following isa list of those more important ones stem- 
ming from the New York communities: 
From Watervliet: 

1. The screw propeller, invented by Thomas Wells. 

2. Machinery for twisting the handles ef ‘soup whips” 

3. Pea sheller- 

4. Pipe machine. 

5. Butter worker. 

6. Flat brooms, invented by Theodore Bates. 

7. Machine for filling seed bags- 

8. Printing presses for printing seed bags and herb packages. 

From Mt. Lebanon: 

1. The turbine wheel, invented by George Wickerham. 

2. A tongue-and-groove machine for making matched boards 

invented in 1828 by Amos Bishop and Henry Bennett. 

3. A fertilizing machine, invented by Charles Greaves. 

4. A machine for filling herb packages. 

5. An improved screw-feeding lathe for turning broom hand- 

les, invented by Jesse Wells. 

6. Metal pens, invented by clock-maker Isaac Youngs. These 

were made commercially of brass and silver as early as 1819. 

also, the machinery for folling the stock, and shears for cut- 

ting the nibs. 

It will be noticed that frequently the inventor is unknown, so 

strictly did the Believers adhere to their self-imposed anon- 

imity. 

Why with all this abounding ingenuity, hard work, consecra- 
tion and material prosperity, did the Order fade at it has? The an- 
swer is not hard to find. The religious temper of the later 19th 
century was not conducive to the the type of emotional revival- 
ism which characterized the early Shaker Ch urch. The public 
schools took over the vocational courses which were the Shaker 
forte, and were, furthermore, free. The great drug and furniture 
companies put in mass production methods with which the Shakers 
were not prepared to compete. With their commercial markets 
gone, their school curriculum taken o ver by public system, and 
their austere celibacy no longer holding appeal to prospective 
converts in an increasingly materialistic world, their only path- 
way led downward. But the example of dedicated honesty, fine 
craftsmanship, high ideals, and sincere interest in and regard for 
the welfare of their fellow men will be for ever with us. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF ROYALTON PREPARATIVE MEETING 


Information taken from the membership, birth, death and marriage records of Hartland 
Monthly Meeting, Society of Friends, which was organized 15 of 2nd month, 1821. 
Said Records are kept at 221 E. 15. Street, New York City at Archives, Friends Meeting 
House. The spelling of place names is as in the records which may differ from present day. 
Also county locations vary from today's depending on date counties were erected viz. 

Palmyra in Ontario Co., now in Wayne Co., N. Y. 
A report of Julia Hull Winner, Gasport, N. Y. 


NAME TOWN, COUNTY & STATE OF BIRTH, DATE 


Continuation page 31, Vol. 3, No. 11. 


James M. Comstock, Palmira, Ontario, Co.,N. Y. 3, 1,1816 
Anna M. Comstock Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y- 5, 4, 1819 
Jackson Hoag, 13, 9, 1796 
Phebe Hoag, 15. 2, 1796 
Anna Hoag, Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 25, 3, 1819 
Jesse Jackson, Howell, Monmouth Co. N. J. 1, 5, 1795 
Edith Jackson, Danby, Ruthland Co., Vt. 22, 3, 1798 
Hiram J. Jackson, Palmyra, N. Y. 30, 8, 1816 
Sally G. Jackson, $4 3 6, 3, 1818 
Mercy Jackson, Hartland, Niagara, Co., N. Y. 6, 4, 1820 
Jacob Haight, Washington, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 3, 6, 1779 
Caty Haight, Ps "= i? 2, 8, 1789 
David Haight, 3, 7, 1804 
Stephen Haight, ee * iy 28, 5, 1806 
Joshua Haight, Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 20, 8, 1808 
Humphrey Haight, g i iy 31, 8, 1813 
Alphred Haight, es hs 1, 12, 1815 
Mary Ann Haight, ig » " 11, 8, 1818 
Miriam Winslow, Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 6, 12, 1767 
Joseph Howell, Thevold, Upper Canada. 23, 8; 1793 
Hannah Mosher, Washington, Dutchess Co. N. Y. 19, 5, 1752 
William Mosher, rs Ay a 25, 8, 1785 
Judee (Hoag) Mosher, Stanford, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 10, 10, 1784 
Eliza Ann Mosher, Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 14,11, 1814 
Phebe Green Mosher, si a 5, 6, 1816 
Jane Mosher, Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. 25, 9, 1818 
Mary Mosher, re ” 6, 7, 1820 
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Abraham Lockwood, 
Elizabeth Lockwood, 
David Lockwood, 
Stephen Lockwood, 
William Lockwood, 
Jesse Aldrich, 
Elizabeth Aldrich, 
Phebe F. Aldrich, 
Darius Aldrich, 
Richard Aldrich, 
Asa P. Aldrich, 

Esek Aldrich, 

Phebe Birdsall, 

Jesse Birdsall, 

Mary Birdsall, 

Lydia Birdsall, 
Stephen Walker, 
Petre Jackson, 


William Hall, 
Hannth Hall, 
Orrin Hall, 
Milly Hall, 
Merrod Hall, 
Anna Hall, 


Jonathan Birdsall, 
Alice Jane Birdsall, 
Hugh Jackson, 
Sarah Jackson, 

Edna Jackson, 
Abigail M. Jackson, 
Elizabeth Jackson, 
Walter W. Jackson, 
Deliverance Jackson, 
William Jackson, 
--(Wm.?) Jackson, 
Elizabeth Jackson, 
Mary Jackson, 
Margaret F. Jackson, 


Maroneck, Westchester, Co. N. Y. 


> 


Cortland, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


’ 
” o> . 


Northbridge, Worcester Co., Mass. 


Stafford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Adams, Berkshire, Mass. 
Stafford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


+, 4, 1773 
24, 2, 1782 

2, 4, 1801 
17, 4, 1803 
17, 4, 1807 
23, 9, 1777 
3, 10, 1788 

3, 1, 1810 
21, 5, 1814 
26, 5, 1819 
28, 8, 1819 
20, 1, 1821 
20, 9, 1797 
17, 9, 1786 
14, 111815 
14, 2, 1820 


N. Providence, Montgomery Co.N. Y.26, 8, 1801 


Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 
Bolstown, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
Hamburg, Niagara Co., N. Y. 
Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


” 


Gloucester, Providence R. I. 
Harrland, Niagara Co.. N. Y. 
Monmonth Co., N. J. 
Croswicks, Burlington, N. J. 


Shrewsbury, Monmouth N. J. 
Stafford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Perington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Palmyra, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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15, 5, 1794 
26, 2, 1787 
7, 12, 1787 
29, 10, 1812 
9, 12, 1815 
9, 12, 1815 
30, 10, 1818 


4,5, 1797 
5, 5, 1820 
22, 9, 1778 
12,5, 1773 
5, 9, 1800 
18, 11, 1801 
14, 8, 1807 
18, 1, 1810 
21, 9, 1812 
6, 5’ 1815 
30, 9, 1785 
12, 7, 1786 
27, 1, 1809 
3, 8, 1811 
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@THE VILLAGE #& ELLICOTTVILLEs 
By William K. Laidlaw, Esq. 
— COD 
yHE LEGISLATURE created the County of Cattaraugus in 
the Spring of 1808 but provided that it was not to have 





a county government of its own until it should contain 
500 taxable inhabitants qualified to vote for members of assembly. 
In the fall of the same year commissioners appointed to locate a 
site for the county seat chose the site of the present village of El- 
licottville. They set up an ironwood Post to mark the place. For 
several years that post setin a valley among the wooded hills of 
Cattaraugus was the only visible sign of the future settlement. 

As soon as the site of the county seat of Cattaraugns County 
had been chosen, the Holland Land Company began to lay out 
the Chautauqua Road from Mayville, the county seat of the Chau- 
tauqua County, through the site of the Cattaraugus County seat 
to McClure’s Settlement (Franklinville). There the Chautauqua 
Road connected with a road to Angelica, Bath and the east. This 
road allowed settlers to come in to purchase the Holland Land 
Company's lands. Later the settlers used it to drive their cattle 
and sheep to market. But when this road was opened there were 
still no people in Ellicottville. 

The Holland Land Company surveyed the streets and lots of 
the village. During the winter of 1813-14, two of the Company's 
workmen, Orrin Pitcher and David Waldo, lived in a hut and 
cleared the trees from some of the village lots. In 1815 Grove 
Hulburt built a log house just north of what was to become the 
village line. In 1816 he built a frame barn. In the fall Orrin Pitch- 
er built a log house within the village on the site later occupied 
by the Huntley House or Mansion House and now occupied by the 
City Garage. 

In 1817, the year the county government was organized, 
Baker Leonard built a frame house in which he opened an inn and 
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as the settlement progressed, a store. That building is nowa 
dwelling. In the fall he built a frame office building for the Hol- 
land Land Company. David Goodwin, agent for the sale of com- 
pany lands in Cattaraugus County, opened the office in 1818. 
Staley N. Clarke succeeded him in 1822. 

The town and village were named after Joseph Ellicott who 
had charge of the survey of the Holland Land Company's lands 
in western New York and became its general agent for the sale of 
those lands. 

The village has a public sq uare divided into quarters by the 
principal streets. Within each quarter isa lot. The Holland Land 
Company conveyed two lots to the county for county buildings, 
one to the school district, and the otl er to the first church to 
build a church building. 





St. yonn’s Church c.1837, Ellicottville, N. Y. 
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Spanish bell of 17u8, 5c. Jonn’s Church, Ellicottville, N. Y. 


The county built a combination court house and jail of logs 
in 1820. They burned in 1829. A brick court house was built in 
1830. Although now used temporarily by the school, it is proper- 





ly the town hall. In the 1830's the county built a stone jail on its 
other lot. In it, in 1841, Joseph Bohall, charged with murder, hung 
himself. Or, according to ‘*Verses composed by Elder John Earl 
on the death of Richard and Eliza Brown” who were treacherous- 





ly murdered by an old man named Joseph Bowhall (whom they 
supposed to be their friend) in Leon, in June, 1840: 
‘*He was then confined in irons, in Ellicottville jail, 
| Where he had sufficient leisure, his crime for to hzwail; 
But he remained impenitent, and his ways did not amend, 
For with a towzl and a strap, his own life he there did end.”’ 
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About 1824 the school district built a two-story frame school 
house on the school lot. It was moved away in the 1830's while 
the district was temporarily divided. The reunited district replaced 
it in 1851 with another frame building. The third school on the 
school lot was a brick building completed in 1888. Some of the 
stone from the old jail is in its foundation. In February 1960, the 
Ellicottville Central School District be gan the construction of a 
junior-senior high School two miles south of the village. 

When t he village of Ellicottville was incorporated in 1837, 
St. John’s Episcopal Church was being built on the church lot. 
On 16 August 1838 a bell cast in 1708 in Malaga, Spain, was hung 
in its tower. On the next day the Bishop of New York consecrat- 
ed the building. This church, its incerior somewhat altered, is now 
still in use. 

In 1836 the Holland Land Company sold the remainder of its 
holdings in western New York to other land dealers. The Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Co., bought some of the land. Staley N. Clarke 
became the local agent and continued to use the office building he 
had previously used as agent of the Holland Land Company. 

Nicholas Devereux of Utica also bought some of the land and 
had an office built for his agent, Ashea Tyler. Ten years later, 
William Samuel Johnson came from New York City and built a 
land office to which he later added a residence. Thus for a time the 
village had three land offices. Staley N. Clarke was member of 
Congress in 1841-43, and Asher Tyler succeeded him. 

About 1850, several mea jointly constructed a brick business 
building. It was long enough for three stores on the ground floor 
while the second floor, contained offices. Concert Hall, a large room 
used for political meetings and public dances and entertainments, 
occupied two-thirds of the third floor. Since 1873 the Masonic 
Lodge has used that room. This three-story brick building, con- 
spicuous among the surrounding one-story and two-story frame 
stores, was the wonder of its day. It is still called the Brick Block. 
In the 1870's several public officials had their law offices in the 
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Brick Block. They were: Allen D. Scott, Member of Assembly 
and later County Judge; C. P. Vedder, Member of Assembly and 
then State Senator; William G. Laidlaw, District Attorney; Wm. 
Manley, Surrogate; and James D. McVey, his successor as Surro- 
gate. Naturally they were called the Brick Block Gang. 

When the Erie Railroad opened in 1851, a plank road com- 
pany operated a toll road between Ellicottville and Great Valley 
Station (Killbuck). A stage ran over this road. The toll road was 
abandoned in 1864. 

In 1867 the county seat left Ellicottville for Little Valley 
which was on the Erie Railroad. Ten years later the Rochester 
& State Line Railroad came to Ellicottville. Soon it became the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway; later it became part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio which discontinued passenger service in 1955 

In 1890, while the Ellicoctville Water Co. was being organ- 
ized, fire destroyed the hotel and stores on one side of the street 
in the principal business block. Two years later fire destroyed half 
the stores on the opposite side of the street. Later brick buildings 
replaced the wooden ones. 

In the 1890's two mills began to minufacture rough turned 
last blocks from maple. The turning. of last blocks is now a prin- 
cipal industry in the village. Ocher products are bowling pins, base- 
ball bats, cutlery and furniture. 

A post office was completed on the old jail site in 1957. The 
ski slopes at H lliday Valley, two miles from the village, were 
first opened for the winter of 1957-58. Skiers from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Oatario, join those from western New York. 

One person's opinion of the village was revealed in a letter of 
reminiscences to the local newspaper, ‘Ellicottville geographically 
is near the center of the county. It was built by brainy, energetic 
people of whom nearly all have passed away.”’ 




















HOME-TOWN POETRY BY A CIVIL WAR VETERAN 


Composed and read by William W. Bush, late Sergeant 
Battery K. 3rd New York artillery, at the twenty-eighth 
Annual Reunion of the Nineteenth Regiment and 3rd N. Y. 
Light Artillery, held at Union Springs, Town of Springport, 


Cayuga County, July 27, 1899. 


Courtesy Ethel C. Flinn, former Town Historian 


I commenced a soldier's life in 1861, 
To help suppress the great Rebellion, 
That had only just begun. 
I enlisted then with Uncle Sam, 
For a period of two yzars, 
We were called the Nineteenth Regiment 
of New York Volunteers. 


We left Springport for Elmira, 
On the thirteenth day of May, 

It rained quite hard that morning, 
But the boys were feeling gay: 

We bid farewell to all our friends, 
And some we lef in tears, 

And thus commenced the soldiering 
Of the Springport Volunteers. 


When we got to Elmira, 
On our way to Dixie's Land, 

We were young and, vigorous and patriotic, 
With James Angel in command. 

We soon got down to army life, 
When we went to army camp, 

And they dressed us up in shoddy clothes 
That would disgrace a tramp. 


Some took the matter goodnaturedly, 
While others wildly raved, 

I knew there was no use of kicking, 
For the Union must be saved. 

Then they swore us in for ninety days, 
And the Regiment gave three cheers, 

Through the generosity of Governor Morgan 
We had to stay two years. 
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They say all things must have an end, 
The old saying it is true, 

For we soon cast off those shoddy clothes, 
And dressed up in Union Blue; 

And then went on to Washington, 
On a lonely summer's day, 

From there to Old Virginia, 

For to meet the Boys in Gray. 


Old Cayuga did her duty 
In that fraticidal strife, 
Her numbers they were legion, 
And some gave up their life; 
They rallied round the Starry Banner, 
Fought for it with a will, 
And some sleep down in Georgia 
And some on yonder bill. 


There was the One Hundred and Eleventh 
and Cowan's Battery, 
Their guns were often heard, 
Who checked that charge of Pickett, 
On the heights of Gettyshurg. 
New Yorkers were ever ready 
To fight any time, 
And you could always find Old Battery K. 
Out on the firing line. 


For years this nation was at peace, 
Until the destruction of the Maine, 

Then it gave our boys a little exercise 
To conquer haughty Spain. 

Once they thought we had no navy, 
And I've only this to say, 

Let them cast a glance at Dewey's ships 
On old Manilla Bay. 


Our Flag must be respected, 
Where e'er it is unfurled, 

And when you hear that Eagle scream 
Defiance to the world, 

If other nations should interfere, 
America is not afraid, 
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For no stain of treason can ever rcet 


On the Flag that Betsie made. 


Go on, put on your monument, 
For the boys that wore the blue 
Left an undivided country 
As a heritage for you; 
And to those noble heroes, 
Who suffered aud who died, 
Upon your shaft of granite, 
May these words he inscribed: 
“*Erected for the bravery of the boys behind the guns, 
Sacred to the memory of Cayuga County sons.” 
CQO eo 


HOOKER CEMETERY IRONDEQUOIT, N. Y. 
List of burials copied by Raiph O. Sutton 
Courtesy of Maude I. West, Town Historian 
Paper No. 2. 


LODER, Pettit; N. Y. Troops Rev. War, d. July 26, 1824, ae. 65. 

LODER, Elizabeth; his wife, d. May 7, 1924, ae. 63. 

COSTIC, Peter; b. June 13, 1819, d. Nov. 14, 1863 ae. 44. 

COSTIC, Martha; b. Dec. 25, 1828, d. June 17, 1872, ae. 44. 

RIEWOLD, Caroline; d. Feb. 10, 1876, (Rewald also Reawald.) 

RIEWOLD, John; b. 1825, d. 1909, ae. 84. 

WESPHAL, Sophia; b. Oct. 24, 1843, d. Nov. 30, 1886. 

LUSSOW, Wilhelmina; b. July 21, 1869, d. April 1876. 

KUHRT, Bertha; b. Dec. 31, 1887, d. Aug. 12, 1889. 

HONDORF, Johan, b. 1856, d. July 17, 1884. 

STANTON, Rose; wife of Ezra Stanton, d. March §, 1878. 

STANTON, Mary; d. Feb. 23, 1885, ae. 31. 

HIPP, George T. d. April 7, 1887, ae. 41. 

WELLS, Philemon; d. Sept. 20, 1890, ae. 65. 

WELLS, Priscilla; his wife, d. July 6, 1889, ae. 54. 

HERMAN, John, d. Feb. 5, 1863, age 69. 

HERMAN, Rachel and Isaac, (no record.) 

HERMAN, Julia; dau. of Henry & Mary, d. Feb. 26, 1881. 

FORD, Jane; wife of Thomas Ford, d. Oct. 10, 1888, ae. 64. 

WEST, Ann; dau. of William and Catharine, & wife of Thomas 
Clayton, d. Sept. 20. 1869, ae. 49. 

HOFFMAN, Polly; wife of Orlander Smith, d. Jan. 3, 1857. 
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BENJAMIN, Samuel; d. July 19, 1854; ae. 75. 
BENJAMIN ANNA; his wife, d. Sept. 18, 1867, ae. 79. 
BENJAMIN, Julia H. dau. of Marcus & Mary Benjamin, 

b. April 21, 1845, d. Feb. 28, 1864. 
WILTSIE, Hannah; d. Oct. 28, 1845, ae. 71. 
COY, Lyman W., (no record.) 
COY, James; d. March 13, 1881, ae. 78. 
COY, Maria; his wife, d. Feb. 21, 1871, ae. 77, 
COY, Clarissa; wife of Philander H. Morton, d. Oct. 13, 1874 
GILBERT, James; d. Aug. 13, 1853, ae. 34. 

GILBERT, Moses; b. July 16, 1821, d. May 4, 1901, ae. 80. 
GILBERT, Mary; his wife, b. June 20, 1845, d. Jan. 15, 1879. 
Hooker Cemetery burials continued. 

List by Mary T. Douglass, Irondequoit Chapter, D. A. R. 
Paper No. 3. 


ARRIS, Thomas; d. Jan. 10, 1875, ae. 75. 

ARRIS, Polly; his wife, d. June 7, 1878, ae. 81. 

BAIRD, Bridget; wife of John, d. Jan. 1, 1875, ae. 61. 

BEACHNER, Susan, wife of George, & daughter of John & Mary 
Brower, d, March 30, 1872, ae. 40. 

BENJAMIN, Marcus Orville, b. Oct. 13, 1820, d. Feb. 10, 1899. 

BENJAMIN, Mary C., b. March 21, d. Nov. 8, 1895. 

BRASSER, Christian; d. June 15, 1882, ae. 46. 

BRASSER, Martin; d. Jan. 21, 1878, ae. 72. 

BR ASSER, Cornelia J. Van Rooyen, his wife, d. dec. 2, 1877,ae.74 

BROWER, John; d. May 17, 1876, ae. 86. 

BROWER, Mary A. his wife, d. Feb. 27, 1880, ae. 83. 

BURT, Margaret, d. Dec. 23, 1873, ae. 80. 

BUTTS, Elizabeth; d. Jan. 25, 1863, ae. 75. 

BUTTS, Henry; d. Feb. 22, 1863, ae. 49. 

BUNDY, Lucy; d. Feb. 9, 1861, ae. 90. 

CARPENTER, Robert; d. Aug. 23, 1850, ae. 81. 

CARPENTER, Sarah; his wife, d. June 24, 1852, ae. 82. 

CARTER, Archibald G., d. Jan. 30, 1877, ae. 76. 

CARTER, Adeline; his wife, d. Dec. 15, 1873, ae. 66. 

CROSBY, Elizabeth; wife of John, d. Aug. 17, 1822. 

DENSMORE, Getty; wife of Abel, d. Sept. 28, 1815, ae. 36. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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BOSH 9D CDOPOCPOFOTWADCIOF DO CJOF OTWLNOO 
A HISTORY OF THE DIVISION OF OLEAN NEW YORK 


AND THE INCORPORATION OF HINSDALE 
14, April 1820 


By Hon. E. T. FOOTE, of Jamestown, N. Y. 


Transcript by Ethel A. Chi mbers 
Historian for Hinsdale and Ischua, N. Y. 


y O THE SUPERVISOR and Town Clerk of Hinsdale, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN: In answer to your request for inform- 





ation relative to the passage of the law for the incorpo- 
ration of your town, and the origin of its name, I give you the 
following statement: 

In the ye ar 1819, the counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus 
and Niagara, which county then embraced the present county of 
Erie, N. Y., formed one Assembly district in the State of New 
York, and elected two members of Assembly. 

The elections were then held for three days in April, but the 
Legislature then elected did not assemble until the fullowing Janu- 
ary. On the 27, 28 and 29, days of April 1819, I was residing in 
the Village of Jamestown, N. Y., where I had then resided about 
five years; and at the annual election, I have named, Oliver For- 
ward Esq., of the then village of Buffalo, and myself, were elected 
members of the Assembly; there was no other candidate from Cat- 
taraugus County that year. 

Our Assembly district was then a very new country. The 
county of Chautauqua had but one town, Chautauqua, until 1808; 
and at that time the county of Cattaraugus had but one town, 
Olean. 

Chautauqua County was not fully organized until 1811, and 
Cattaraugus County until 1817, when your whole county had but 
500 electors. Then there was not even a regular weekly mail from 
Chautauqua County through Cattaraugus County. 
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When I was elected, I did not learn the result of the votes in 
Olean until ten days after the election, and then by way of Buffalo. 
The mail was slow then, not unfrequently from 7 to 10 days from 
Albany to Jamestown. 

No stage there from Buffalo up the Lake Shore, but a week- 
ly mail on horseback. When I went to the Legislature in Decem- 
ber 1819 I packed my wardrobe in a portmanteau, and travelled 
on horseback 75 miles to Buffalo, and from there went by a stage 
wagon on wooden springs to Canandaigua, from which we had 
a better carriage, but I was five days and most of the nights on 
my way to Albany; the fare being about twenty-five dollars. 

The Legislature assembled in Albany on January 4, 1820. The 
Hon. DeWitt Clinton was Governor. I served that session as a 
member of the Standing Committee on Canals, and also on the 
erection and division of towns and counties. Most of the petitions 
from Cattaraugus County were mailed to me, and generally late 
in the session, especially those relating to new towns, which I 
suppose were delayed until after the town meetings were held in 
1820. Joseph McClure and David Goodwin Esq., and others sent 
me a petition for the division of the town of Ischua into four 
towns tobe named Ellicottville, Freedom, Yorkshire, and Ischua. 
The papers were ell in due form and ic was represented that the 
town contained about 400 miles of territory. 

The committee reported a bill] for the organization of four 
towns, which became a law the 13th April, 1820. The latter past 
of March a petition was received from, I think, Lewis Ward, and 
others of Olean, for a division of said town intotwo towns; and 
the new cown to be called Fayette. The town of Olean was repre- 
sented as being about 17 miles long, and about 8 miles wide, and 
very inconvenient to transact business;and the town had recently 
voted in favor of the division. All the papers were in legal form 
and a bill was reported agreeable to the prayer of the petitioners, 
and it went on the general orders, or calendar, for its turn. 
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Near the close of the session the bill came up for its regular 
course before the committee of the whole, where a member ob- 
jected to the proposed name of the new town, as there was already 
one town of that name, Fayette, in Seneca County; and a village 
and postoffice, Fayetteville, in Onondaga County. As I had pre- 
sented the petition and was a member of the committee that had 
reported the bill, I was called on to give a name for the proposed 
new town. 

There was no time to write to Olean for instruction, and the 
law must be passed then, or fail for that year. On consulting with 
my colleague and the members of the committee, t hey had no 
name to propose. I knew that a large proportion of the people 
were either New Englanders or were descended from the eastern 
states, and I determined to give it the name of an old and respect- 
ed New England town; and the name of Hinsdale occurred tome 
as the birthplace of my beloved mother, a name easily written and 
pronounced. And there were only two towns of that name in the 
United States and none in Europe. 

The name Hinsdale was inserted by unanimous vote, and the 
law passed on the last day of the session. The Legislature adjourn- 
ed April 14, 1820. 

The name of Robert Hinsdale is honored in history as a high- 
ly respectable and early emigrant to Massachusetts from England, 
soon after 1630; where he became a freeman and one of the found- 
ers of the church there, November A. D. 1638. His fa mil y ulti- 
mately removed to the Connecticut Valley at Beerfield and Hadley 
Mass., at an early date. 

The family suffered much with the pioneer settlers from the 
Indian Wars before the Revolution, at Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, 
and Hinsdale, New Hampshire with other towns in that vicinity. 

The town of Hinsdale, New Hampshire, derived its name 
from Colonel Ebenezer Hinsdale, a descendant of Robert Hinsdale, 
and was incorporated about A. D. 1755. 
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Fort Hinsdale erected in the Indian Wars, was in that town. 
Col. Hinsdale died and was buried in that town and a large mon- 
ument was erected from which the following was copied: 

‘‘Underneath this stone is deposited the body of 

Colonel Ebenezer Hinsdale, who for his superna- 

tural endowments, extensive learning and useful- 

ness, not only in private life, but in various public 

stations which he sustained, was far known and 

admired. He died Jan’y 6, 1763.” 

All the remaining early records of that town and the history 
of the Indian and French Wars against the colonies, give him a 
high name for bravery and piety, and the early improvement of 
that town. 

The town of Hinsdale, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, is a 
mountain town. Settled between 1770 and 1800, and incorporated 
in April A. D. 1802 and named in honor of Rev. Theodore Hins- 
dale, an early minister and settler of that town, and a relative of 
Colonel Ebenezer Hinsdale. 

Now, about Hinsdale, New Hampshire, from which Hinsdale 
N. Y. derived its name. It is a southwestern town in the state, and 
before the present river line between New Hampshire and Vermont 
was established, the town embraced lands on both sides of the 
Connecticut River; but when the river became the boundary of 
those states, Hinsdale lost about one half of the original territory 
and now embraces ‘“‘the meadows" on the east sid e of the river, 
and is now about three miles wide on the average and nearly nine 
miles long. The meadows, or bottom lands are worth from one to 
two-hundred dollars an acre; but most of the rear or hill lands are 
only fic for pasture or woodlands. The meadow lands were formerly 
meadow, and for raising corn and broom corn; but now, like most 
of the Connecticut meadows are used for cultivating a superior 
quality of tobacco, which is an exhausting crop for soil, and re- 
quire large expenditures for manures and fertilizers annually. 

To be continued in the next issue. 
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THE PALATINES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Walter V. Miller, Historian, Germantown, N. Y. 
Continuation from No. 12. 

The House and Assembly refused to go along with the Gov- 
ernor in the matter, and Cosby then ordered the Mayor to burn 
the papers containing the alleged libels with aid of the hangman. 
This order was carried out but with the Sheriff's servant instead of 
the hangman acting as assistant. 

The jury failed to find an indictment against the printer and 
the Governor, determined to press his charge at all costs, directed 
the Attorney General to file an information against Zenger at the 
next term of Court. All of this time Zenger was languishing in 
jail, some have claimed that he kept his paper going with the aid 
of some trusted friends to whom he whispered instructions through 
the cracks of his cell door. Others have it that the paper was sus- 
pended for the greater part of the more than 35 weeks he spent in 
jail. 

Two friends of Zenger, who were attorneys, undertook his 
defense but, soon found themselves disbarred by the Court which 
perforce, leaned toward the Governor. No oth er attorneys resi- 
dent in the city had courage enough to undertake to defend Zen- 
ger and, for a time, his cause looked hcpeless. 

The friends of Zenger almost at a loss as to how to proceed 
against the influential opposition, finally journied to Philadelphia 
and solicited the services of Andrew Hamilton, head of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar and aman whose reputation reached the length and 
breadth of the Colonies. Hamilton’s entrance into the case shen an 
entirely different light upon the affair. The Court might disbar 
the two local men, but spiking a legal gun of Andrew Hamilton's 
caliber was an entirely different matter. It may well be that, with 
Hamilton's entrance into the case, the prosecution began to real- 
ize that the matter of John Peter Zenger was rapidly becoming too 
hot to handle. 
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At thetime of the Zenger trial, Hamilton was a man of some 
eighty years and some of his friends wondered if, mayhap, his ad- 
vanced age had not somewhat dimmed his prowess as a lawyer. 
The old gentleman soon proved that the burden of his years was 
not too great a handicap. When Andrew Hamilton opened the de- 
fense those present had the pleasure of seeing a most delicate legal 
situation handled by the hand of a master. Without casting any re- 
flections on the integrity of the prosecution, Hamilton conducted 
so masterly a defense of his client that Zenger walked out of the 
courtroom a free man, and the people of New York, had the hon- 
or of witnessing the establishing of a le g al precedent that guar- 
anceed them the freedom of the press. 

On July 1, 1710, Governor Hunter ordered Courts of Judica- 
ture, or Justice, established on Nutten Island for the use of the 
Palatines, and Magistrates appointed to serve therein. These courts 
functioned along lines similar to those governing like bodies in the 
Province. Cases in which the amount involved was less than forty 
shillings, could be handled by one Justice without a jury. 


This one Magistrate had the power, of summons to be served 
by Constables on the island. Suc h summonses were to be served 
on the defendant, or a copy left at his place of abode at least 2 
days before the hearing was scheduled. S uch service empowered 
the Magistrate to hear the case and pass judgment thereon. In the 
case of the absence of a defendant by default, judgment could still 
be passed. 

These Courts also could detain persons in jail on the island. 
Anyone dissatisfied with the judgment of one of the Justices on the 
island had right of appeal before any two other Justices. Said ap- 
peal must be filed within two days of the initial decision. If judg- 
ment was affirmed the appellant must pay the costs. Appeal must 
be made within three days of initial judgment and the execution 
of such judgment could not be delayed longer than five days if 


such should prove unsuccessful. 
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A General Court of Common Right and Sessions of the Peace 
was also set up. The same to be held on the island as the occasion 
should demand. This body had full power and jurisdiction to hear, 
try, and determine all causes and actions, criminal and civil, aris- 
ing on the island. Right of trial by jury was also guaranteed the 
Germans and right to appeal before the Governor any judgment 
in a civil action when the amount involved exceeded ten pounds. 

The fleet bearing the Palatines to their new home must have 
been well scattered by the Atlantic storms, for it was not until 
July 24, 1710, that Governor Hunrer wrote the Lords of Trade in- 
forming them of the arrival of all che ships but two. 

One of these missing ships was the frigate Herbert, which 
was Cast away on the eastern end of Long Island on the 7th of Ju- 
ly. Hunter reported that the men and the crew were safe, but that 
the stores which the ship carried were much damaged. 

Tradition has it that this boat was wrecked deliberately by a 
lawless group of individuals desirous of gaining possession of the 
stores, tents, and firearms which it carried. Whether or not this 
story is founded on fact is difficult to assertain. 

Records do not state just what this vessel carried, but, in ad- 
dition to the 600 firelock muskets and the tents that were men- 
tioned in the “Recommendation for supplies’’ that was submitted 
to the authorities before the Palatines left England. If this wreck 
was the result of deliberate planning on somebody's part, it is in- 
deed interesting to speculate as'to-just how those involved secur- 
ed the information as to which vesse| carried the stores. It is a 
matter of record that, when the Palatines finally arrived at the lo- 
cation on the Hudson River the Governor had selected for them, 
supplies and tools had to be purchased from Robert Livingston 
before the Germans could even begin the erection of shelters or 
huts of any kind to house them. The loss of the tents is indicated 
by the fact that livingston furnished a number of these. The final 
vessel of the fleet to reach American shores, the Berkley Castle, 
did not arrive in port till the first part of August 1710. 
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As soon as the Palatines were settled on Nutten Island Gov- 
ernor Hunter began casting about for a suitable location to place 
them and get the Naval Stores venture under way. 

Prior to the departure for America, Hunter and the Board of 
Trade had discussed various sites in the Colonies as possible loca- 
tions for the Palatines. These sites ranged all the way from the 
Kennebeck River in New England to the Hudson and Mohawk 
Rivers in New York Province. 

On July 24, 1710, the Governor re ported that he had dis- 
patched the Surveyor and his crew to survey the lands on the 
Mohawk’s River, particularly the Schoharie, and report possible 
locations for the work. Hunter added that; “These lands will 
however I believe be in no way fit for the design in hand, being 
very good lands which here bears no pines and lies very remote.”’ 

Hunter further stated that there was no want of pine lands, 
but since the pines preferred poor soil, it was difficult to locate 
good pine territory with enough good land adjacent to enable the 
settlers to establish themselves and make homes. This is one fact 
that is often overlooked when Hunter’s wisdom in making the 
land purchase from Livingston is questioned. 

Just who the Surveyor was that Hunter mentioned we have 
no way of knowing. Bridger held the position of Surveyor of the 
Woods, and had been on missions of like nature prior to this’ It 
is known that he was with the Governor, for, in a succeeding 
passage from the same report, Hunter states that, ‘‘I am in touch 
with some who have landed on Hudson’s River for the purpose 
which I intend viewing next week in company with Mr. Bridger 
who is now with me and gives me good encouragement, though 
I have met with some discouraging accounts here, but after full 
information I believe that I shall be able to at le ast accomplish 
some of the great designs so I be supported in it at home.“ 

In his next communication to the Board of Trade, Hunter, 
writing under the date of Oct., 3, 1710, stated that he had been 
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“obliged“ to purchase some 6000 acres of land from Mr. Living- 
ston for settling the greatest division of the Palatines. 

The sum paid for the land amounted to 400 Pounds, York 
Money, or some 266 Pounds Sterling. In speaking of this purchase 
Hunter cited the many advantages which combined to make it 
seem the most desirable of the spots he had ordered surveyed, or 
looked over for the purpose. 

The tract was located on the eastern shore of the Hudson Riv- 
er where vessels of 50 feet could come close in shore without dif- 
ficulty. The soil was excellent and easily workable, and it was sit- 
uated within easy distance of extensive stands of pine which Liv- 
ingston had made available for Naval Stores use. Hunter also 
stated that he had purchased a smaller tract “Over against it’’ for 
settling the remainder of the Palatines. 

The Governor went on to state that Mr. Bridger, ‘‘who is 
here” chose the first and approved the last pl ace, and that the 
pines there “Can supply England with stores for ever and can 
only fail by being let fail at home.”’ The re port continued that a 
number of the Palatines had already been moved to the new loca- 
tion and “all effort” was being made to get the remainder there 
and settled before winter set in. 

Hunter closed this communication with a statement that causes 
one to wonder if, perhaps his faith in the success of the under- 
taking and those connected therewith was not faltering for the 
first time. In his closing remarks, the Governor expressed his 
growing alarm at the manner in which the finances of the under- 
taking were being handled. Hunter then stated, that, beyond the 
8000 Pounds he had to his credit when he left England with the 
Palatines, he had received on additional funds and that when this 
original amount was gone, he would be forced to use what credit, 
he could raise, or see the project fail and the people starve. 


To be continued in the following issue. 
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We recall the “‘past’’ that we 
may build in the “‘present’’ 
a more inspired ’’future”’ together 


History at the grass roots 


We invite D A R Chapters, Historical Secieties, School 
Classes in History, and Genealogical Study Groups, to 
ask for our money making plan, whereby you can have 
a fifty cents commission on each yearly subseription 
sent us. 





DISCOUNT PRICES 


1 copy, 75 cents. 
2 copies, $ 1.25. You save 25 cents. 
3 copies, $1.75. You save SO cents. 


Te schools and study groups larger discount, when order is not 
less than ten copies. 




















